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DECISIVE ACTION ON THE SINO-JAPANESE DISPUTE 





HE decision taken on January 21 by the 

League Committee of Nineteen to prepare a 
draft report under paragraph 4, Article XV of 
the Covenant has had the effect of forcing a final 
showdown between the League and Japan. Con- 
ciliatory procedure was formally abandoned by 
the League only after Japan had unmistakably 
demonstrated its unwillingness to accept the 
Lytton Report as the basis of conciliation. 


The Committee of Nineteen had originally 
adopted a draft resolution, embodying its concili- 
ation proposals, on December 15. Following the 
submission of Japanese amendments, which proved 
so unacceptable that they were not even brought 
up for consideration, the Committee adjourned on 
December 20. The Japanese amendments were 
published in part on January 8. They show that 
Japan desired to limit the conciliation body pro- 
posed by the Committee of Nineteen to League 
members having important interests in China, 
thus barring not only the United States and the 
Soviet Union but also all the minor League pow- 
ers. Japan further contended that this body 
should be instructed merely to prepare the way 
for direct Sino-Japanese negotiations, in which 
the Chinese and Japanese statements to the 
League should be considered as of equal impor- 
tance with the Lytton report. 


On January 16 the Committee of Nineteen re- 
assembled in the midst of rumors that a new 
“Anglo-Japanese” conciliation move was under 
way. In reality, however, the Japanese delega- 
tion had merely submitted a new conciliation 
formula of its own to Tokyo, which the latter re- 
jected on January 18, stressing its refusal to 
admit representatives of non-member states to 
the settlement of a dispute under League aus- 
pices. The Committee of Nineteen thereupon re- 


quested Japan to state whether, if Soviet-Ameri- 
can participation were excluded, it would accept 


the remaining proposals of its original Decem- 
ber 15 draft—which precluded the maintenance 
of Manchoukuo—as a basis for conciliation. 
Forty-eight hours were allowed for a reply. 
Meeting on January 21, the Committee of Nine- 
teen learned that Japan was “not disposed” to 
accept conciliation on such a basis. The Com- 
mittee thereupon decided that conciliation efforts 
“have, so far as it is concerned, failed for the 
time being” and began “forthwith to prepare the 
draft provided by Article XV, paragraph 4 of 
the Covenant.” Nevertheless, the committee 
“remained ready to welcome any further sugges- 
tions the parties may wish to communicate.” 

The task of drafting the report was taken in 
hand on January 23 by a sub-committee (of the 
Committee of Nineteen) of nine members, com- 
prising Belgium, Britain, France, Germany, 
Italy, Czechoslovakia, Spain, Sweden and 
Switzerland. The: news dispatches summarizing 
the progress of the sub-committee’s work have 
indicated that a strong report is being prepared. 
Among other things, the report is expected to 
assert that: 

(1) Japanese actions since September 18, 1931 can- 
not be regarded as legitimate measures of self- 
defense; (2) the Chinese boycotts since September 18, 
1931 have been in the nature of reprisals; (8) cutting 
off Manchuria from the rest of China would create a 
serious irredentist problem endangering peace; (4) 
the present situation in Manchuria is incompatible 
with the League Covenant, the Pact of Paris, and the 
Nine-Power Treaty, and therefore cannot be recog- 
nized; (5) settlement must be based on the ten con- 
ditions listed in Chapter IX of the Lytton report, in- 
cluding Manchurian autonomy under Chinese sover- 
eignty and withdrawal of Japanese troops within the 
railway zone; (6) all negotiations between Japan and 
China must take place in the presence of and under 
the supervision of a neutral negotiating committee, 
with which the United States and the Soviet Union will 
be asked to associate themselves. 

Under the spur of these drastic recommenda- 
tions, the Japanese government on February 8 
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signified its willingness to accept the original 
text of the December 15 resolution with certain 
conditions. It still excepted non-League mem- 
bers from a conciliation committee, and added 
ambiguous phrases the effect of which was to 
maintain Japaun’s stand for direct negotiations 
and the maintenance of Manchoukuo. On Feb- 
ruary 9, in answer to this overture, the Com- 
mittee of Nineteen demanded a clear-cut written 
statement from Japan accepting the restoration 
of Chinese sovereignty in Manchuria, and added 
a verbal warning against aggressive moves to- 
ward Jehol province. Rejecting this demand, 
the Japanese government instructed its delega- 
tion at Geneva on February 13 that Japan would 
adhere strictly to its policy of the recognition 
and support of Manchoukuo. The Committee of 
Nineteen thereupon approved the full draft of its 
report and summoned the League Assembly to 
consider the recommendations contained therein 
on February 21. 


Three reasons seem to underlie the vigorous 
stand taken by the League of Nations on the 
Manchurian dispute during the past month. 
There is first, the rise of Hitler to power in Ger- 
many, which has re-enforced France’s advocacy 
of the sanctity of treaties; second, the Japanese 
activities at Shanhaikuan, which have threatened 
British vested interests in that area; and, finally, 
President-elect Roosevelt’s declaration that in- 
ternational treaties must be upheld, which has 
apparently given the League powers assurance 
that the United States will effectively cooperate 
with them to that end. The Committee of Nine- 
teen seems to have envisaged the aid of the 
United States in suporting its recommendations 
by methods falling short of the extreme sanc- 
tions of the Covenant, such as the withdrawal of 
diplomatic representatives from Japan, and an 
embargo on loans and munitions to Japan and 
Manchoukuo. T. A. BISSON 


The French Cabinet Survives 


With the passage of the budget bill by a vote 
of 359 to 253 in the French Chamber of Deputies, 
the continuance of the Cabinet of Premier 
Edouard Daladier, which took office February 1, 
seems assured for the time being. The victory of 
the government was made possible by the sup- 
port of the Socialists, although the latter had 
previously been responsible for the defeat of both 
the Herriot and the Paul-Boncour Ministries. 


The close entente which now seems to have 
been established between the Radical-Socialist 
government and the Socialist party has come at 
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the end of a period in which it became increas- 
ingly evident that the Radical-Socialists would 
either have to form a coalition government with 
the Centre, or pursue a policy which would 
definitely assure the support of the Socialists, 
The decision was rendered all the more impera- 
tive after the Socialists, the Right, and the 
Centre had combined on January 28 to defeat the 
Paul-Boncour Ministry on a matter of budgetary 
policy. The Socialists opposed the plan of Fi- 
nance Minister Cheron to meet an anticipated 
deficit of $413,000,000—one-half by economies 
and one-half by increased taxes. They criticized 
the government’s attempt to establish strict 
budgetary equilibrium, advocated further reduc- 
tions in military expenses, and opposed, in par- 
ticular, contemplated cuts in the salaries of civil 
servants and in government pensions. The gov- 
ernment was finally induced to make some con- 
cessions to these demands, but these were in- 
sufficient to retain the allegiance of the Socialists. 


After the fall of the Paul-Boncour Ministry, a 
determined campaign was waged by the Right 
and Centre in favor of a government of national 
union able to cope with the serious situation in 
government finances. One element in the Radi- 
cal-Socialist party, led by Herriot, was disposed 
to break with the Socialists and ally itself 
with the Centre. The majority of the Radical- 
Socialists, however, proved to be in favor of a 
determined effort to conciliate the Socialists. 
The result was a Cabinet led by the left-wing 
Radical-Socialist Daladier. The fiscal policy of 
this government has been met half way by the 
Socialists, who have apparently become fearful 
that failure to make concessions would lead to a 
concentration government including the Centre. 
The budget law which has now been voted is es- 
sentially a compromise. It provides for econo- 
mies of about $80,000,000, and new or increased 
taxes totaling about $126,000,000. The rest of 
the deficit is to be covered by borrowing. A 
graduated surtax on the income of civil servants 
replaces the reduction in salaries originally pro- 
posed. The Socialists have also agreed to con- 
tent themselves with a $20,000,000 reduction in 
military expenditure. 

The budget law covers only the month of 
March, but it is expected that it will be continued 
with little change for the rest of the year. It 
still requires passage by the Senate, which is 


known to be more conservative financially than | 


the Chamber, and may, therefore, oppose a 
budget not strictly balanced. 
JOHN C. DEWILDE 
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